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is concerned first with the validity of his ultimate values 
and takes attitudes of awe, reverence, and respect 
toward them. If other people come to share them and 
they are capable of defining empirical action patterns 
of both individual and social relevance, they can then 
become the shaping and integrating variable in the 
creation and maintenance of social order. The axiologi- 
cal significance of values is prior to their social signifi- 
cance and is not derivable from the latter. Thus the 
final loyalty of the value innovator, and even that of the 
innovator who is loyal to the common values of a 
society, is to the values and the nonempirical realm in 
which they are anchored, and not to the society. It is 
only on this basis that we can understand the willing- 
ness of the value or moral innovator to stand alone 
against the society, when, as often happens, he is lumped 
by the society with the rest of the social deviants. 
Wittiam L. Kors 
Tulane University 


MAN IN ReEcrprocity: INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
CULTURE, SOCIETY, AND PERSONALITY. By Howard 
Becker. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. 459 
pp. $6.50. 


This volume by Professor Howard Becker is an edited 
series of radio lectures on introductory sociology. The 
book has many interesting facets, one of which is that 
such an introductory course in sociology was given 
simultaneously to students and to the public by means 
of radio broadcasts. With the growing pressures on most 
departments to handle an ever-increasing number of 
students, particularly in the introductory course, many 
sociologists will be interested in both the areas that 
were covered and the manner of presentation. Since his 
audience apparently responded well, it may prove help- 
ful to those who are contemplating mass sections or 
those who may be using radio and television techniques 
in the introductory sociology course. 

Professor Becker states in his preface that the book 
is not a text in the standard sense. It might, however, 
be used as a text in some introductory courses where the 
omissions might not be significant in terms of emphasis, 
or could be supplemented with outside readings. There 
are an increasing number of short courses being offered 
in sociology where this volume may be more acceptable 
than the usual text. Becker also includes a key to supple- 
mentary readings correlated with the topics he treats. 

There is another aspect of this volume that this 
reviewer has found exceedingly interesting. It seems to 
me that Becker has cut away from many sociological 
concepts the fuzziness and meaningless jargon that 
hampers communication and for which our discipline 
has been so severely criticized. There are a number of 
illustrations that could be cited. His brief definition of 
“social institution” in Chapter XVI is by no means 
orthodox, and yet it is as useful as almost any I have 
seen. I would venture to say that his students retain a 
sounder notion of this concept than most students who 
are given a far larger and more complex dosage. 

There is a skillful weaving of materials from the 
fields of sociology, social psychology, and anthropology 
which is quite impressive and, although it might seem 
overly shallow to some, should serve as a helpful in- 
tegrative tool for the beginning stu’ents. The chapters 


are uneven in terms of content and seem in some 
instances to skim the surface much too lightly. However, 
instructors of the introductory course in sociology will 
profit from an examination of Man in Reciprocity—if 
not for substantive content, then for a unique mode of 
presentation which is urbane, witty, and literate. The 
style is distinctly Professor Becker’s own and, in dra- 
matic parlance, he is no amateur. 
JosEPH B. GITTLER 
University of Rochester 


THe Dynamics OF INTERVIEWING: Theory, Technique, 
and Cases. By Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. 
Cannell. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957. 368 
pp. $7.75. 


The posture of sociologists has changed dramatically 
as sociology has evolved from a largely speculative to a 
more empirical discipline. Today sociologists are less 
apt to be found in the armchair and more apt to be 
found standing on someone’s front porch with inter- 
view schedule in hand. The interview has become one of 
our basic tools. Much of our science rests on what yet 
must be described as the art of asking and answering 
questions. As this art is itself transformed into a com- 
municative science, sociology will merit more consider- 
ation as a mature science of human behavior. The pres- 
ent volume, written by a clinical and a social psycholo- 
gist for an audience much broader than a sociological 
one, contributes to this transformation by presenting a 
thorough and sophisticated review of the promises and 
pitfalls of the information-getting type interview. 

The general thesis of this book is that the acquisition 
of the specific techniques of interviewing is of limited 
value unless it is preceded by an understanding of the 
psychological forces at work in the interview. The thesis 
is illuminated not only from extensive experience in 
large-scale survey research but also as the authors 
draw from the work of Carl Rogers, Kurt Lewin, and 
the research on communication in small groups. 

The interview is defined as a communicative act 
wherein the goals, attitudes, beliefs, motives and 
behavior of both interviewer and respondent must be 
considered as they evolve in an interactive process. The 
end product of the interview is seen as depending not 
only on how the respondent approaches his role, but also 
upon the way in which the interviewer assumes his role, 
and upon the interaction or reciprocal-influence process 
which they jointly create. With the proper manage- 
ment of this interaction, including a knowledge of the 
limitations of the usual “do” and “don’t” type in- 
structions, the interview can become a powerful tech- 
nique “‘capable of developing accurate information and 
getting access to material otherwise unavailable.” 

The book is organized into two parts. The first two- 
thirds of the book consists of nine concisely written 
chapters on the principles and techniques of inter- 
viewing. In this section, more general or theoretical 
chapters are appropriately interspersed among chapters 
dealing with specific technical problems. Thus the suc- 
cession properly gives the impression that the actual 
interview is not to be regarded as an isolated event but 
that it takes place in a matrix of research steps. A 
theoretical discussion of the psychological basis of the 
interview, with an emphasis on problems of motivation 
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in both the interviewer and respondent role, is followed 
by a chapter discussing the techniques for motivating 
the respondents under varying conditions. Similarly a 
chapter on formulating research objectives (before you 
write the questionnaire!) is followed by concrete treat- 
ment of the problems in phrasing questions and de- 
signing questionnaires. The latter discussion includes a 
brief but sharp appraisal of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of open and closed questions, direct and in- 
direct approaches, and the patterning of questions. 

The reviewer has found the last three chapters of 
Part I to be particularly useful text material in research 
courses involving the theory and practice of interview- 
ing. Chapter 7 is a general treatment of the interview as 
a method of measurement wherein bias is defined and 
the relativity of error is underscored. In the discussion 
of the potential sources of bias and the methods of con- 
trolling bias the authors make their closest approach to 
sociological variables. More emphasis might well have 
been given here and elsewhere in the text to the im- 
portance of group influences and techniques for dealing 
with respondents from various sections of the social 
structure. Chapter 8 is a well-illustrated guide to the 
purposes and problems of probing, a skill all inter- 
viewers must learn to use and not abuse. Chapter 9 is 
a skillful summary of learning how to interview, with 
an emphasis on the group as a unit of training. These 
three chapters alone, particularly when supplemented 
with specific sociological resources, could well be used 
in a number of sociological research courses. 

Part II of the book is a novel and refreshing adapta- 
tion of case material. The full transcript of five inter- 
views from the fields of medicine, business, and social 
work are presented. For sociologists, these interviews 
are not specifically appropriate but they do provide an 
interesting point of comparison and an adequate basis 
for the application and review of principles. The 
authors have inserted critical comments based on the 
material presented in Part I designed to help the reader 
analyze and evaluate the interview. The reviewer has 
found the material quite adaptable to class exercises in 
interviewer-respondent role-playing, and has also found 
that the material stimulates alternative interpretations 
and comments to those offered by the authors. 

In general, this book is well-written, much needed, 
and very useful. It will probably remain so even after 
someone has extended the offering with a book on “The 
Sociology of the Interview.” 

Otto N. LARSEN 

University of Washington 


INDUSTRIAL SocIOLOGY: THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF 
INDUSTRY AND THE CoMMUNITy. By Eugene V. 
Schneider. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1957. 559 pp. $6.75. 


Industrial sociology is growing up. Professor 
Schneider contributes to this maturation by developing 
and applying a theoretical framework to the social 
aspect of industry that is thoroughgoing and convincing. 
The central idea in this framework, the interplay of role 
and personality, gives a sense of unity to the complex 
subject of internal and external relationships of industry 
in modern American society. This does not mean that 
the author limits himself to that one group of sociologi- 


cal concepts, for he uses many others where applicable. 
But it is around this main idea, strongly based on the 
Parsons’ structure-function school, that he builds his 
thesis in two original and stimulating chapters (2. In- 
dustry and Sociological Theory, and 14. Theories of the 
Labor Movement). This thesis he applied to the in- 
dustrial bureaucracy, the executive, specialist, office 
worker, foreman, worker and union as well as to the 
effect of industry on the community and the family, 
and on special problems such as social stratification, 
minority groups, and government. 

Sociologists, and especially sociology students, may 
wish there were more concrete illustrations and ex- 
amples in the earlier chapters, especially since the later 
ones are full of factual and statistical material. But this 
generalized discussion can be filled in from examples 
given in the literature abundantly cited at specific points 
in the footnotes and in the excellent bibliography. And 
anyhow the book does not fall into the opposite error, 
rather common in writings on industrial sociology, of 
including most of the details that belong in textbooks 
on personnel and industrial relations. It is true there is 
the great emphasis on unionism, common in most in- 
dustrial sociological writings. Indeed the chapter on the 
growth of unionism in the United States rather runs 
away with the author: it is a superb short history of the 
movement but is somewhat disproportionate to the 
equally fine but much shorter history of the develop- 
ment of industry itself. But the chapters on contempo- 
rary trade unions, unions as an instrument of power and 
on collective bargaining have a minimum on machinery, 
administration and tactics; the discussion is kept well on 
structure as a social phenomenon and role as a function 
—or dysfunction—of personality. 

That the analytical index is excellent does not sur- 
prise the reviewer who has been aware all through the 
book of the successful organization of material, whether 
it be the chronological development of industry or 
unionism, the analysis of the complex structure of the 
factory or of an industrial society, or the logical argu- 
ment leading to a theoretical conclusion. 

Work and the relationships it engenders are much 
more far-reaching than those which are formal, along 
the hierarchical lines of the factory and the union, or 
informal on the job. Maybe, like the iceberg, these are 
only the smaller, visible part. This book deals with some 
of these off-the-job relationships and effects, for ex- 
ample, in the chapters on the community, on social 
stratification, and on the family. This reviewer would 
like to see this whole subject pursued in systematic 
fashion by Professor Schneider or someone of equal 
sensitiveness and sociological insight. 

HARRIET L, HERRING 

University of North Carolina 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND SOCIAL WELFARE. By Harold 
Wilensky and Charles Lebeaux. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1958. 401 pp. $5.00. 


A subtitle on the title page of this book contains the 
hypothesis that runs through the writing, namely, that 
the impact of industrialization affects the supply and 
organization of social welfare services in the United 
States. The book is both a broad survey of the state of 
the industrial and welfare arts and a study in depth of 
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